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Reviews 

The Sister of the Wind, by Grace Fallow Norton. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co. 

If it were not for her former book, Little Gray Songs 
from St. Joseph's, this little volume might be dismissed with 
a few words of praise for occasional charming lines, and the 
immature character of many of the verses passed over with- 
out remark. But Miss Norton, by her former book, has 
earned the right to be taken as a serious poet, and regarding 
her in that light, much of this collection is disappointing. 
It would seem to be made up largely of youthful poems, 
written before the period of Little Gray Songs, and it is 
always a pity, after an assured success, to let early work 
see the light of day. The reader has a right to expect a 
surer technique, a more ripened habit of mind, than early 
work can give. 

Miss Norton always writes in a kind of strange, un- 
earthly glamour; hers is a dream imagery, her scenic effects 
are those of a vision. This is not a modern method, and 
Miss Norton is practically the only writer today who em- 
ploys it, and to be alone in a field is always a distinction. 
It is a pity, therefore, that the poems in this volume suffer 
so frequently from irritating mannerisms. For instance, 
repetition : 

Far, far, far — 

Wild love, bear me far ! 

I was a flame, I was a flame 
That danced too hotly bright. 

It is also annoying to have to pronounce horizon on the 

first syllable for the sake of the metre, as in the lines : 
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Sower of the Seed, 

1 have no horizon 

Save where dream-rush and reed 
Were o'er this memory won. 

or forest on the last, in the poem of Lawrence Hope. And 

to speak of hands which have shook for the sake of the 

rhyme, in the same poem, is unpardonable. 

But in spite of these faults, due, I am sure, to the 
verses being youthful attempts, there are some beautiful 
poems in the book. First of all, I think, Allegra Agonistet, 
but also A Lament of Yasmini, Fear-bred and A Letter to 
a Friend. There are some verbal felicities too, to make 
up for the infelicities: 

Thy pretty crescent island, leaf-gay by day I see, 
is an attractive internal rhyme, and in Malarude to speak of 
a wave as 

All purfled, fringed and Tyrian-tinged 
gives a shiver of pleasure. 

The Sister of the Wind, from which the volume takes 
its name, is the most considerable poem in the book, and 
would seem to be of later production than most of the 
others. The divisions of it which are, to my mind, the 
most successful are VII, X and XIII. A. L. 

Songs for the New Age, by James Oppenheim. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

Songs for the new age these latest poems of Mr. Oppen- 
heim's are in truth as well as in name ; an expression, always 
adequate and at times beautiful, of the ideals of many of 
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